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What Are the Real Issues in the 1950 
Congressional Elections? 


“anouncer: 
Tonight, your Town Meeting comes from American Broad- 
asting Company’s Radio City studios in New York. 

In our audience is a group of nine young men from Ger- 
sany. They have just arrived in the United States to begin 

three-month program of study at the Woodrow Wilson 
school of Foreign Affairs at the University of Virginia. 

The men have been selected by the Government of the 
“ederal Republic of Germany in codperation with officials in 
he Office of the High Commissioner for Germany. They are 
ndidates for diplomatic and consular positions in the Ger- 
nan Foreign Office when it is formed. 

The group is in America, not for technical training in the 
onduct of foreign relations, but for observation of our polit- 
zal, social, and economic principles and the American way 
f life. We are happy to have them witness this broadcast of 
“own Meeting—the modern adaptation of an old American 
wadition—and we hope their stay in the United States is a 
(dleasant one. 

Now, to preside over our discussion in the absence of 
george V. Denny, Jr., here is our guest moderator, Bert 
andrews, chief Washington correspondent for the New York 
ferald-Tribune and ABC Network commentator. Mr. An- 
rews. (Applause.) 


Aoderator Andrews: 
Good evening. Next November, the seats of more than one- 
rird of the members of the United States Senate and all of 
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the seats of the 435 members of the House of Representative li 
will be at stake in that election that comes along. 4 

Right now, Congressmen are fretting to finish with theil 
business in Washington. They want to get back home. The 
want to get back home for that very strenuous business ci 
mending fences before they start campaigning in earnes}j 
The results of the election, as you all know, will be of vite) 
importance to Republicans and Democrats and just the ordi 
nary nonparty man. i 

The Republicans, with a hopeful eye on the presidential 
year of 1952, are, of course, eager to capture control this yea} 
of the Senate and the House. The Democrats are equally de 
termined to stop any Republican comeback. The big ques; 
tion that is facing candidates of both parties for both thi 
Senate and the House is: What path do the people want thei! 
Government to take in the next few years? . 

In Washington this year, as you all know, Congress has beer! 
embroiled in bitter disputes—disputes over the unbalance 
budget; over high taxes; whether Communists have really; 
infiltrated our Government; our farm plans; the merits o: 
President Truman’s so-called Fair Deal program—and a lo’ 
of people put a different accent on the Fair Deal. 

So tonight we consider the question, ‘““What are the Rea’ 
Issues in the 1950 Congressional Elections?” And we have 
with us a well-known, young, and aggressive Republican 
Philip Willkie—a member of the Indiana State Legislature 
and the son of a friend of mine, the late Wendell Willkie. We 
have also with us former Undersecretary of Agriculture, 
Albert J. Loveland. Mr. Loveland is the Democratic party’s 
candidate this year for the Senate seat now held in Iowa by 
Senator Hickenlooper, a Republican. Of course, Mr. Love- 
land and Mr. Hickenlooper disagree about who’s going to win. 

We're going to hear first from Mr. Loveland. Mr. Loveland 
was born on the farm which he still operates. He has been 
connected with federal farm programs for 17 years, and he 
certainly knows agriculture. Just three months ago, he re- 
signed as Undersecretary of Agriculture to become a candi- 
date for the United States Senate. Mr. Loveland. (Applause) 


Mr. Loveland: 


The real issues of the 1950 elections are those most directly 
concerned with the needs of the people. They can be expressed 
in two words, I think: opportunity and security. 

To farmers, this means a chance to produce abundantly 
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ithout fear of bankruptcy. To people in the cities, this means 
chance to work at a decent job, a little home, a plot of ground 
to call their own, and a chance to raise kids and bring them 
up decently as good Christian citizens; security in sickness 
nnd old age; more and cheaper housing; increased health facil- 
ities; greater opportunities for education. A unified program 
to provide these benefits must be initiated and developed by 
the Federal Government. 

In the four states of Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, and 
(innesota, power development is an important question. Are 
we going to increase power for rural electrification? Are we 
j@oing to expand the rural telephone system? Are we going to 
jnarness the Missouri Valley for power, irrigation, and flood 
‘ontrol? 

Here again, Mr. Willkie, government assistance is indis- 
2ensable. Private enterprise has not done the job. TVA has 
proved that Government can help do the job. Ask the people 
in the Tennessee Valley what they think about it. 

I am no expert on problems of the world. I don’t know any- 
Inne who is. In the field of foreign affairs, I believe the Admin- 
‘stration has been working most effectively toward a solution 
bt the difficult and complex problems raised in our relations 
with Russia. 

Here at home, some persons—typified by Senator Mc- 
~arthy—have tried to enlarge beyond all reasonable bounds 
-he problem of Communists in our Government. Their tactics 
aot only create a false issue for the American people, but also 
eostpone the solution of any real problems. 

The people do not believe that any one party is any more 
oatriotic than another. I know Mr. Willkie once challenged 
me on that. When all this clamor is through and forgotten, the 
eal problem of how to live together in the world in a neigh- 
»orly way will still be here. 

The most important key to our security is to remain pros- 
oerous at home. The Taft-Hartley Act must be repealed. Farm 
rosperity, basic to national prosperity, must be maintained. 
e farmers have the responsibility of producing plenty. In 
eturn, I think we have the right to expect protection from 
»ur Government, so it can keep this great farm plant going. 

The Brannan Farm Plan will contribute greatly to this 
»bjective. It sets out two basic principles which I feel must 

e recognized in any farm program we have. The first is that 
arm buying power must be maintained so long as farm costs 
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remain high. The second is that this must be done withow 
hurting consumers. 
Our great loan and storage programs on nonperishable 
would not be changed, but the way we handle perishables lik), 
milk, meat, and eggs would be changed and, I think, must ke 
changed. Now, the law requires us to go out and buy up thesif 
perishable foods and store them away from people. Th 
method is wasteful. 
We must have a program that helps all the people. Th 
Brannan Plan would let meat, milk, and eggs go directly t 
the people through regular trade channels at competitiv 
prices and without government interference. Only when th 
competitive price falls below a minimum standard would th 
Government reimburse the farmer. 
This whole thing comes down to a single question: Is : 
important or is it not important to have an effective progr 
for the commodities which produce three-fourths of the né 
tional farm income by a method that fills stomachs and dinne 
pails instead of cold-storage houses? 
These are things that concern the people, and in my opinio. 
they are the real issues this year. (Applause) 


Moderator Andrews: 


Thank you, Mr. Loveland. You have certainly posed som 
questions for Mr. Willkie to answer, and he is our nex 
speaker. 

Now, Philip Willkie’s Princeton classmates voted him mos 
likely to succeed, and I think that’s something any of u 
would like to have after our name in the Yearbook. He’ 
already gone a great way toward fulfilling that prediction 
because he’s been elected to the Indiana State Legislature 
and he won 87 per cent of the vote against an opponent wh 
had not been defeated in 35 years, and I think that’s some 
thing. Mr. Willkie is assistant to the chairman of the Repub 
lican National Senatorial Campaign Committee. Mr. Willkie 
(Applause) 


Mr. Willkie: 
Thank you, Mr. Andrews. 
The great trouble with this Administration is that it has los 


its vigor, its vim, and its vitality. It has become conservativ 
in its old age. 


The most important issue facing the American people toda 
is our relations with the rest of the world. The Administratio: 
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Phas been pursuing a classical power-of-politics type of pro- 
pgram. We have lost the great reservoir of good will which was 
pours everywhere at the end of this war. We have lost Eastern 
Europe. We have lost China. The great battle before us today 
iis what is going to happen to Southern and Southeast Asia. 
The Administration has no program. We desperately need 
Wa trade program—not to give the people of Southeast Asia 
something, but to trade with them. We need to send out a 
group of our top economic and business people to find what 
they need that we have and to discover what we need that 
they have. We need to work out a program of business and 
a program of friendship. 

We need to use the United Nations. The Administration 
thas been ignoring the United Nations. 

_ The Administration’s programs in domestic affairs, as in 
foreign affairs, have also been paper programs. They haven’t 
been solving the problems of human beings so much as they 
nave been solving the problems of Democratic politicians. 
This Administration doesn’t want to repeal Taft-Hartley; 
if just wants to push Republicans around. It’s not really in- 
iiterested in the Brannan Plan. It’s not really interested in the 
wing Plan. 

The Administration has ignored the great economic fact of 
this period—the tremendous abundance of private money. 
iVhen Mr. Roosevelt was first elected to public office, most 
bpeople in this country were broke, and those that weren’t are 
Emportant politically now. But today, there is a tremendous 
kabundance of money. If that money were properly put to 
work in our competitive economic system, there is no limit 
ito what we could do here. 

The American people decided some years ago that they 
wished for a minimum standard of living to be provided for 
mis. We can accomplish much of that through the integration 
of public policy and public needs with private finance and 
yprivate management. If we would use the pattern laid down 
\by the Port of New York Authority, by the Triborough Bridge 
‘Authority, and by the Pennsylvania Turnpike Commission, 
where you have public agencies set up by Government but 
ithe money to do the public projects is obtained through the 
sale of securities on the market, rather than tax money, we 
could develop a public works project the like of which this 
country has never seen—public works projects which can 
support themselves on revenues. 

Now what’s the significance of that? The significance is that 
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by using private money rather than tax money we still allow 
room for incentive to operate our economic system. 

In the social services, the same principle is possible. Som{ 
35 years ago, a Democratic administration—the administre}e! 
tion of Woodrow Wilson—set up the Federal Reserve System} 
That agency, which determines our national credit policy 


administers a Puke policy as laid down by a president in 


operated. 

If the Social Security System, which today has no reserves i 
and which is doing an ineffective job—if that agency wer 
reorganized along the lines of the Federal Reserve, using th!) 
experience, the technique, and the know-how of private in 
surance companies and combining them with governmeniP 
public policy, we could develop here a tremendous socia} 
service program, one on a really sound basis. In agriculture} 
as in the social services and in public works, we can today 
build a program which can carry itself without tax money. ¥ 

The McNary-Haugen Bill, which was twice vetoed by 
Calvin Coolidge after it had twice passed Congress, providey 
a pattern for action. It established a two-price system: i) 
rigged-pegged domestic price and a foreign price whiclif 
sought its own level, the loss on the sales abroad to be made 
up out of an equalization fee to be deducted from the price! 
here at home. 

Now the significance of the McNary-Haugen Bill is that it’? 
a way of keeping up farm prices without subsidies and with. i 
out crop controls. And what are subsidies? Subsidies are taxi 
money. 

The McNary-Haugen Bill could be a way of providing foods 
for the people of Southern Asia. Millions of men in Southerr# 
Asia do not have enough to eat. We can use their friendship’ 
Food is our most valuable weapon. We need a fresh breath‘ 
of air in American politics. (Applause) q 


Mederator Andrews: 


Thank you, Philip Willkie. Now before we take the ques-) 
tions from the audience, I’d like to ask Mr. Loveland whether 
he has any immediate comments to make on what Mr. Willkie 
has just said. You can have your turn first. 

Mr. Loveland: Yes, I have a question I’d like to ask Mr. 
Willkie. I believe Mr. Willkie said that this Administration 
is not interested in the good of the people—in all the people—: 
if I’m not mistaken. What about some of the programs which 
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came into being during this Democratic Administration in the 
past years? What about the REA—Rural Electrification Pro- 
ie ram? The guaranteed deposit in banks? The aid to veterans 
in many, many ways? The farm-home administration for 
larmers? Many programs of that type—have they not been 
yinterested in the welfare of people? 

| Mr. Willkie: Mr. Loveland, all of the programs about which 
}you just spoke were enacted a good many years ago, most of 
ithem some 15 years ago. I think there’s a difference between 
}this Administration today and the Administration of 1934 
fand 1935. (Applause) 
} Mr. Andrews: Mr. Willkie, you stepped right in there with 
an answer when I was going to ask you if you had a question 
for Mr. Loveland. I’ll ask you now. Do you have a question 
¢or Mr. Loveland? 

Mr. Willkie: Mr. Loveland, the British have a Brannan 
Plan. It has cost them three billion dollars. We have three 
imes as many people and five times as many farmers. How 
are you going to pay for the Brannan Plan? 

Mr. Loveland: We’ve had experience with farm programs 
in this country since the early 30’s. The programs were on our 
)sasic commodities such as corn, wheat, cotton, and tobacco. 
Those commodities have been good programs and have not 
cost this Government one cent. In fact, they have made the 
Myovernment a little money, which they’re not supposed to 
make. 

Now the suggestion we have is in regard to programs for 
yperishables, for today we have to buy them and store them 
away from people. We would like to make them available to 
geople through regular trade channels without government 
interference. Should the price get so low as to break the farm 
industry, then we can make it up in another way. (Applause) 

Mr. Andrews: Well, Mr. Loveland and Mr. Willkie, now 

e’re going to get ready for some questions, but before we 

take the questions from our audience, here’s a message for 
our Town Hall listeners. 
_ Announcer: With the summer vacations at hand, you may 
‘Juring vacation time be unable to hear all these Tuesday night 
Town Meetings. One way to keep posted on all our discussions 
:s to subscribe to the Town Meeting Bulletin so that you can 
cead the transcripts of each program. The bulletin is $4.50 a 
year or 11 weeks for $1. It contains the opening statements of 
ithe speakers and all the questions and answers. 

When you subscribe to the bulletin, why not also order your 
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copy of our Fifteenth Anniversary book, Good Evenin} 
Neighbors. We are offering this attractive and interestir? 
80-page book at cost price, just $1. It’s a fascinating reviey 
of all the drama and history of Town Meeting’s 15 years of} 
the air, telling in words and pictures how the programs até 
put together. There are entertaining and thought-provokiny 
articles by Norman Cousins, Harry A. Overstreet, Philif) 
Willkie, John Crosby, and many others. | 

For your copy, send $1 to Town Hall, New York 18, N. Yi) 
Or send $2 for the book and an 11-week subscription to ) 
Town Meeting Bulletin. { 

Now, for questions from our Radio City audience, here if} 
our guest moderator, Bert Andrews. 
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QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


| Mr. Andrews: Well, now, Mr. Willkie and Mr. Loveland, if 
you two are ready, we'll start with the questions from the 
audience. 

Man: My question is to Mr. Loveland. Sir, when you speak 
Pof subsidizing the farmer, do you believe in subsidization by 
filling the so-called storage bins which you previously men- 
tioned, and in that way keeping the prices as high as they 
are now? 

Mr. Andrews: Mr. Loveland, did you get all that? 

Mr. Loveland: Yes, he’s speaking in regard to subsidizing 
the grain in the storage bins around the country. I think 
lthere’s a good deal of misunderstanding among consumers of 
(this country in regard to that grain storage program. That 
#rain in bins around the country—in fact, about a 100 million 
bushels of corn in my home state—belongs to you people, as 
"taxpayers of this country. Each one of you has a few bushels 
of grain out there to secure your grocery bill for the future 
2nd your cost of living. 

That grain is the reserve we are willing to build as farmers 
9 protect you as consumers. We have an obligation to do 
that. We’re willing to do it. We’ll have between nine hundred 
ond a billion bushels of corn reserve this coming October 1 
for the benefit of the consumers and also for the farmers of 
this nation. (Applause) 

Mr. Andrews: We have another question from the same side 
of the aisle. To whom is this addressed? 

Man: My question is addressed to Mr. Willkie, and I’m Dr. 
Sailer from Germany. I would like to know whether, if the 
Republicans win the election, it will have any influence on the 
European Recovery Progam. 

Mr. Willkie: I think that it is pretty well accepted that the 
(European Recovery Program is a bipartisan policy today. The 
chief administrator of ERP is Paul Hoffman, an Indiana Re- 
ublican. And John Foster Dulles and John Shennan Cooper, 
‘two very prominent Republicans, both former Republican 
imembers of the United States Senate, are two of the top 
advisers on the European Recovery Program and the whole 
‘foreign policy. (Applause) 

Mr. Andrews: And now we have a question from a lady 
hover here. She wants to ask something about it. To whom 


is it addressed? 
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Lady: Mr. Loveland. Don’t you think if everybody got be! 
hind Senator McCarthy, we would have a fine Governmen 
and a clean Government? 

Mr. Andrews: Mr. Loveland, take that one away. 

Mr. Loveland: I think it would be just the opposite. (Laugh}\, 
ter and applause) I think that what’s going on in that line o 
thinking in this country is tragic. And I think it deters the 
thinking of the real job that we have to do in helping builey 
peace in the world. (Applause) i 

Mr. Andrews: Well, I’m the Moderator. I have to be neutra? 
on that. We have another question over here. } 

Lady: My question is to Mr. Willkie. You’ve discussed 2} 
great many issues in this ensuing election. Why isn’t federa} 
aid to education one of them, since all improvement mus‘ 
come through education in the first place? 


THE SPEAKERS’ COLUMN 


BERT ANDREWS—Mr. Andrews has been associated with the 
New York Herald-Tribune since 1937 and since 1941 has been chief 
Washington correspondent. Prior to that time, he was reporter 
for the New York American, Sacramento (Calif.) Star, Chicago 
Herald Examiner, Paris Herald, and Detroit Times. Mr. Andrews 
is the recipient of several awards for his newspaper reporting, 
notably, the Raymond Clapper Award, the Pulitzer Prize in 1947 
for Washington Correspondence, and the Heywood Broun Award 

_in 1947. He is the author of The Washington Witch Hunt (1948). 


ALBERT J. LOVELAND— Until recently Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Loveland is the Democratic candidate for the U. S. 
Senate from Iowa. 

Up to 1935, Mr. Loveland was a farm owner and operator. Since 
that time, he has served in many different capacities in agricul- 
tural organizations; namely, committeeman, Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration of the U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
chairman of the Iowa Agriculture Conservation Committee; and 
director of the agricultural conservation programs branch of the 
Production and Marketing Administration. 

Mr. Loveland is connected with the Codperative Relead Ship- 
ping Association of Waverly, Iowa, and the B. & B. Codperative 
Oil Co., of Waterloo, Iowa. He is a U. S. member on the council 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 
and a member of the Iowa National farm bureau federations. 


PHILIP H. WILLKIE—Son of the late Wendell Willkie, Republican 
candidate for President in the 1940 election, Philip Willkie is an 
attorney and a member of the Indiana Legislature. He is assistant 
to the chairman of the Republican National Senatorial Campaign 
Committee. 


} Mr. Andrews: Mr. Willkie, that’s a tough one, too. 

} Mr. Willkie: Well, I think federal aid to education is one. 
e have a four-minute limit here, you know, on speeches, 
you can’t get everything in. The question of education is 

Jone of the great issues of this next campaign. 

Mr. Andrews: The next question. 

_ Lady: Mr. Loveland. Isn’t it a fact that both the Repub- 
licans and Democrats agree on foreign policy—that is, a bi- 
partisan foreign policy, such as the Marshall Plan, the cold 
war, etc.—and that support of this program makes it impos- 
Wsible to fulfill the needs of the American people on such issues 
las social security, civil rights, housing, etc.? 
| Mr. Andrews: Mr. Loveland, if you can answer that in 30 
seconds, you have it. 

Mr. Loveland: I think that both parties are interested in 
fareign aid and programs for foreign people. And I don’t think 
“ese have to deter in the least the programs that are good 
fer people in this country. I think in the end we need them in 
this country. We will have them. We must have them, because, 

3s I said before, this country must be prosperous, and all the 
ople must be prosperous. _ 

Mr. Andrews: Now the next question is on our right here. 

Man: Mr. Willkie, I’d like to know how important a part 
‘se Communist hunts and spy hysteria will play in the forth- 

eming election. 

Mr. Andrews: Mr. Willkie, can you answer that? 

Mr. Willkie: I’m no crystal-gazer. (Laughter) I don’t know 
iow important the spy question is going to be in the campaign, 

nd I don’t think anyone else can predict at this point. 

Mr. Andrews: There’s the next question over here on the 

ft. 

Man: Mr. Willkie, specifically, which items of the national 
pudget would you cut if, as you believe, the federal budget 
hould be balanced? 

Mr. Andrews: There’s a good one, Mr. Willkie. 

Mr. Willkie: Well, my notion is that all public works pro- 
Prams which have revenue possibilities can be financed 
through the sale of securities by the establishment of inde- 
oendent authorities along the line of the Port of New York. 
’ think that would mean a tremendous savings in the budget. 

Now, let me give you an example. We’re developing out in 
the Missouri Valley and the Columbia Valley tremendous 
sower projects. I think that securities on those power projects, 

‘f they were set up like the Port of New York, could be 
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sold on the market today. And I think that instead of havingiy 
to have government appropriations you would have thd) 
projects self- financed. 


because I think you could sell federal housing securities on)? 
the market today. And that would be another one. In other} 
rities could be sold to finance it, and you could do it that ae | 
instead of using tax money. (Applause) | 
Mr. Andrews: I think we have time for one question. | 
Man: Mr. Loveland, why do you think the Taft-Hartley Act}, 
should be repealed? 
Mr. Loveland: I think the old Wagner Act, as I understano. 
it, was a much better act than the Taft-Hartley. (Applause) 
Mr. Andrews: Well, thank you, Mr. Loveland and Mrif 
Willkie. Now, in just a few moments, I'll tell you about ou 
subject and our speakers for next week. q 
Announcer: Among the many things we have to be thank-f 
ful for in this great country of ours is a free system of broad-§ 
casting. You may be listening to this program on a radio for? 
which you paid ten dollars or it may have cost you severall 
hundred. Regardless of what you paid for the initial invest-® 
ment in your radio, the enjoyment it brings you costs you} 
nothing. But for the mere twist of a finger, day in and day! 


cation. All of it is made possible by advertising. 

Your Town Meeting, like most programs, is dependent upon* 
advertising for its support. Town Meeting is available for! 
sponsorship on local ABC stations, including the one to which} 
you are now listening. Newspapers, banks, automobiles 
dealers, industrial firms, and labor unions are among our/ 
sponsors in other cities. Your ABC station manager will be/ 
glad to give you further details about Town Meeting sponsor-!/ 
ship. You will find that it’s good business to sponsor Town 
Meeting in your city. 

Now, for news of next week’s program, here again is our’ 
guest miecetaton Bert Andrews. 

Mr. Andrews: Well, have you ever wondered how Town | 
Meeting started? How a Town Meeting is planned and put on‘ 
the air? How people reacted to last summer’s round-the-world | 
Town Meeting? You will find the answers to these and many | 
other questions in our new 80-page booklet entitled Good 
Evening, Neighbors. It’s a dynamic and exciting story illus- | 
trated with many behind-the-scenes pictures. Every Town 
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Meeting listener will want to have this Fifteenth Anniver- 
ry book. For your copy, send $1 to Town Hall, New York 18, 
. Y. If you would also like a transcript of tonight’s program, 
mclose 10 cents additional. The address again is Town Hall, 
New York 18, N. Y. 

Now, many of you remember our important discussion 

ast December on the question, “Should We Recognize the 

thinese Communist Government?” Next week we will con- 


fider another aspect of this vital problem, “Should Commu- 
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‘ness Do About Point Four? 

‘| How. Can Organized Religion 
Advance American Democ- 
“racy? 


47.What Should We Do About 
Federal Aid to Education? 

48. What Kind of Farm Program 
Do We Need? 

49. Should We Cut Marshall Plan 
Aid Now? 

50. Do We Have an Alternative to 
the Cold War? 

51. What Effect Do Our Race Rela- 
tions Have on Our Foreign 
Policy? 

52. How Can We Best Insure Loy- 
alty of United States Citizens 
and Officials? 
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How Should Business and Gov- 

ernment Deal With Unemploy- 

ment? 

2.Is the American Press Doing 
Its Job Today? 

3. To What Extent Is Government 
Responsible for Social Welfare? 

4,Are Divorces Ruining Our 
Children? 

5. What Progress May We Expect 

in the Next Half Century? 


i 


* 6. Are We Fighting Communism 


Wisely? 
7,When Are We Too Old To 
Work? 


nist China Be Admitted to the United Nations?” And that} 
really worrying the United Nations. Our speakers will bj 
Congressman Walter H. Judd, Republican of Minnesota, ang 
Dr. Quincy Wright, Professor of International Law at t 
University of Chicago. 

On July 4 our subject will be, “Is the Fair Deal Destroyi 
Individual Responsibility?” Our speakers will be Max Lerne 
and Vivien Kellems. If you plan to be in New York next Tueg 
day or the following week, we invite you to attend To 
Meeting in person. So plan to be with us next week and ever 
week at the sound of the Crier’s Bell. 
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